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A Contest You Can Win 


py agra means one thing above all others to the boys and 
in the United States and, in fact, in a large part of the rest of 
world—school! In imagination, I can see all of you on the first diy 
school, starting out with clean faces and hands, hair brushed till it shin 
eyes asparkle with the happiness of again being with teachers 1 
classmates. 

Each one of you is a year older this year than he was last Septem) 
Each one of you will be able to do better work than he did a yeary 
and will be able to do his work easier because of all the interest 
things he learned last year. If the multiplication tables were hard { 
you last year, won't it be fun, now that you know them, to work ar 
metic problems using those tables! If spelling was hard for you, ity 
be fun to write compositions using those hard words, because you leam 
what they mean and how to spell them last year! 

This year there will be new things to learn; they will be whaty 
teacher may call “more advanced’ lessons, but they won't be any 
for you this year than the lessons of last year were for you then, beca 
you are that one year older and you know the work that you studi 
last year. 

How would you like to enter a contest this year? The contest tha 
am speaking of is one that each and every one of you can win, This 
the happiest sort of contest, because no one need be disappointed beca 
someone else won and he lost. If each one of you does his very be 
there will be no losers! 

What a queer sort of contest, you say. No, it isn’t queer, because 
run this race or enter this contest against only your own self and 
record you made last year. All you have to do to win it is to do bet 
than you ever did before; and all of you can do that, I am sure. 

If the lessons seem hard, just say to-yourself: “God is my help 
every need.” Stop working on the lesson for just a moment and be st 
When you try again you will find that your work goes easier, for 6 
is helping you. 
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Day 


By Fsther Hull Doolittle 


Today I'm scrubbed 
And scoured to shine; 

New shoes, new suit, 
New books are mine. 


Last spring I thought 
When school was done 
Vacation was 
The only fun. 


But I'm remembering, 
Now that’s through, 

There is real fun 

In school days, too! 
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ten years old and you're going into 
the fifth grade and you're not going to 
cry!” Ruth Anne Farriday told herself sternly as 
her mother snapped off the bedroom light and 
started down the stairs. But a moment later, in 
the darkness of her own room, she was drench- 
ing her pillow with tears. 

For a whole week now she had been trying to 
get used to their new home in Center City. “But 
it’s no use,” she thought sorrowfully. No place 
would ever be as dear to her heart as Glenhaven. 
Every friend that she had in the world was 


there—Janet and Mary and Larry and Petey and 


dozens of others. Remembering them, she 
wanted desperately to be back in the big white 
house on Park Street, with St. Stephen’s Church 
just around the corner, and with the school she 
knew so well farther on down the street. She 
wanted to be back with the boys and girls she 
had played with since she was a toddler. 

She wanted to be swinging a baseball bat in 
Petey Parker's back yard or climbing a tree in 
Janet Billing’s grandfather's orchard or scream- 
ing her lungs out in excitement as two or three of 
the gang piled onto the odd contraption they 
called “the trolley,” which they had made out of 
her old baby buggy, and went flying down the 
sloping sidewalk to land in a heap just behind 
Mary Andrews’s big lilac bush. 

But Daddy’s job had brought them to this far- 
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away Midwest city, where they bought a new 
house of red brick that looked nothing at all like 
their former home, and where every face that she 
met on the street was strange and, in her opinion 
at least, unfriendly. 

“T've never been so miserable in all of m 
life,” she moaned softly, pulling the sheet up 
over her head as she cried. ‘““There’s not a soul 
here who cares whether I live or not.” 

And the odd part was that she had thought 
it was going to be easy to make friends. It had 
never occurred to her that the boys and girls in 
the new neighborhood on Kirk Road would not 
like her. Now that she felt sure they did not, i 
seemed more than she could bear. 

She had been heartbroken and tearful when 
Daddy first told her that they would have to 
move from the big white house in Glenhaven. 
But as the days went by and one after another 
of her friends and relatives told her how ex 
citing it would be to make a new home in4 
thriving, busy city like Center City, she had 
grown used to the idea; and she had actually 
been excited when the bright-yellow van pulled 
to a stop on Park Street and the moving men 
began carrying out one piece of furniture aftet 
another. 

Janet and Mary and Larry and Petey and het 
favorite of them all, Bobby Matthews, had beet 
excited, too. So had the twins Joan and Jeat. 
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They had all been there on the sidewalk, laugh- 
ing and talking and watching—begging for one 
last ride on the trolley before it was put into the 
van. 

Ruth Anne had been tempted to leave the 
trolley behind with them, but something deep 
within her made her decide to take it along. “Al- 
though I'll probably never use it,” she told Bobby 
confidentially. She was sure that no one in a city 
as fine as Center City had ever played with any- 
thing so shabby. “I just want it because it was 
my baby buggy, I guess.” She laughed as it was 
being loaded onto the van, wrapped carefully 
in a pad as big and thick as any the men had 
placed around her mother’s most prized piece 
of furniture. 


“Some handling for a stripped-down baby 
buggy!” Petey Parker had commented, and the 
rest of the gang laughingly agreed. 

The trolley had 
been the last thing to 
be loaded in Glen- 
haven, and so it was 
the first to be lifted 
from the van in Cen- 
ter City. Ruth Anne’s 
brown pigtails had 
jetked quickly from 
right to left as the 
men put it down. 
Then she breathed 
deeply in relief, be- 
cause there had been 
no one in sight in 
the new neighbor- 
hood to see the rick- 
ety old plaything 
with which she had 
had so much fun in 
Glenhaven. 

“Where to?” one 
of the moving men had asked, and she ran ahead 
of him quickly to the garage. 

“Here—here in this corner,” she told him, 
and as he turned away, she reached out hur- 
tiedly to an old tarpaulin and drew it down 
firmly around the trolley. 

Not for anything in the world would she have 
allowed any boy or girl’who might come by to 
look at the funny four-wheeled vehicle with its 
tough board floor and the odd hand brake that 


had been such a delight to the crowd in Glen- 
haven. 


They had all been there on the 
sidewalk, laughing and talking 
and watching. 


Instead, every day since she had moved into 
her new home, she had gone out on the front 
sidewalk, dressed in one of her prettiest new 
dresses, and ridden up and down slowly on 
her new bicycle, a trim, fast English racer. But 
the effect had fallen flat. One or two of the 
neighborhood boys and girls had said “Hi,” but 
that was all. No one had come into her yard to 
play and no one had invited her into theirs. 

“Maybe if we have a party,” she said to her 
mother at last, ‘‘a nice big one with balloons and 
favors and everything, it will help.” 


“On your birthday, perhaps,” her mother, who 
was busy unpacking, answered absently. 

But Ruth Anne was not even sure that a party 
would make any real friends for her in the new 
neighborhood—not friends like Janet and Mary 
and Larry and Petey and Bobby and the twins, 
anyway. Back home in Glenhaven the boys and 
gitls had tumbled 
over one another to 
play with her. Here 
they merely nodded 
politely, because 
their mothers  in- 
sisted on it, no 
doubt, and that was 
all. 

And school was to 
begin in a few days, 
too, and she had al- 
ways dearly loved a 
special friend to 
walk to school with. 
She buried her face 
in her pillow and 
shed more tears as 
she thought about it. 
“Maybe you're try- 
ing too hard to win 
their friendship,” 
her mother had tried to tell her that afternoon. 
“Maybe if you'll stop trying to impress them and 
just be yourself, things will work out.” 

“But how can things work out when they feel 
about me the way they do?” she asked herself 
now softly. ““Maybe—maybe they might have if 
I hadn’t heard what they called me today.” More 
sobs shook her from head to foot as she remem- 
bered. 

She had asked her mother to let her hair hang 
in curls and she had tied them back prettily 
with one of her nicest hair ribbons. Then she 
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had put on her frilliest pink pinafore and had 
gone outside with her new ball-bearing roller 
skates, hoping that someone would come down 
the sidewalk and stop to talk with her. 


For a long time not a single boy or girl came 
into sight. Then, just as she was about to give up 
hope, she caught a glimpse of two dark-haired 
girls as they cut through a neighbor's yard. They 
paused for a moment beside a big lilac bush and 
glanced back at her. “Miss Airy Fairy!” she 
heard one of them giggle just before they ducked 
through a row of shrubbery and into the ad- 
joining yard. 

She was positive that they meant her. Their 
glances left no doubt in her mind. For a mo- 
ment she was too stunned to care, then suddenly 
a wave of disappointment surged over her that 
sickened her from head to toe. 

She had tried so very hard to win their friend- 
ship. What had she done wrong? Perhaps Mother 
would have some explanation. With a swift 
birdlike movement she turned toward the house, 
and unbuckling her skates through a blur of 
tears, she hurried into her mother’s sewing 
room. 

Mother was cutting down the curtains from 
the house in Glenhaven to fit the windows in 
their new home and she turned in surprise as 
Ruth Anne came plunging into the room. ‘What 
is it?” she asked 
quickly. ‘“What’s 
wrong, darling ?”’ 
Her arms 
around Ruth Anne 


Tag 


when she saw her 

face. / 

By Mabel Hatton Marks 

membered how her moment 

voice sounded when tempted to crawl 


What was being yourself? Hadn't she tried tp 
be her nicest self? Hadn’t she tried every minute 
of the time since she had been here to be at her 
very best? What had Mother meant about ty. 
ing to “impress” people, anyway? She had men. 
tioned something about putting on “a false 
front,” too. Oh well, it didn’t matter now. She 
was going to give up trying to make friends in 
this cold, queer neighborhood. She was going to 
be on her own from here on out. School would 
open in a few days, and she would go down the 
sidewalk swinging her book bag alone. She 
closed her eyes and pressedsher fingers hard 
against her lips in the dark, still bedroom tp 
quiet her sobbing. 

When Ruth Anne awoke sunshine was pour 
ing through her windows. For a long time she 
lay relaxed and unmoving in the big, comfort 
able bed, listening to the birds singing outside. 
There was the voice of the cardinal, of the 
mockingbird, of the Carolina wren. She loved 
their songs. But soon the birds would be going 
South again, and the world about her would be 
lonelier than ever. 

Wearily she dropped her feet over the edge 
of the bed. It was Saturday, and she could'tell 
by the closed door leading into their bedroom 
that Daddy and Mother were sleeping late. She 
reached out toward the chair where she had hung 

her clothes the night 

before and lifted her 

pink pinafore to 

ward her. Then she 

let it drop back 

There was no use 
trying to put her 

best foot forward 

any longer. For 4 

she was 


she said, ‘Maybe 
you're trying too 
hard to win their 
friendship.’” Her 
tone had been help- 
ful and kind, and 
Ruth Anne tried to 
draw consolation 
from it. 

But what conso- 
lation could there be 
in someone telling 
you to be yourself? 
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Have you ever seen the birds play tag, 
Their wings spread wide and tails swag? 
The swallows love it! Wheeling fast, 
They try to make each touch the last. 
High in the air or near the ground 


They play the fast game, round and round; 


Then on the roof they sit and rest 

Till each flies home to its own nest. 
What fun thy’ve had, and all the day 
Not one got mad and spoiled the play. 


back into bed; then 
an overpowering 
homesickness for 
Glenhaven swept 
over her, and she 
turned toward the 
window and _ stood 
staring down into the 
back yard, past the 
row of zinnias and 
toward the big two 
car garage. 
(Turn to page 22) 
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{THE 
PACKING- BOX) 


BY 


FAMILY 


REBECCA I.SPRINKLE| 


What the Story Told Before 


Harriet and Tommy Fredrick agreed with their 
mother when she said that a Methodist minister’s fam- 
ily is a “packing-box family,” because there was al- 
ways a chance that they would be moved to another 
town every fall.at conference time. 

But the children—along with Allan, who was al- 
most three—loved the life of the parsonage in Moores- 
town. 

When school started, Tommy was not too happy 
in Miss Matthew’s second grade. But Harriet loved 
being a sixth grader in Miss Merriweather’s room. 
She and her best friend Janie Marrow were excited 
over a project on which the class was working. Com- 
bining their history and English studies, they were 
taking up the story of the Acadians, who were trans- 
ported from Nova Scotia by the British in 1755. 
They planned to dramatize Longfellow’s poem “Evan- 
— Harriet was chosen to play the part of Evan- 
geline. 

Then her father went to the annual church con- 
ference. When a telegram came telling the family 
that he had been put in charge of a district and that 
the family would move to Jonesboro the next week, 
Harriet felt that she could not bear it. 


Part Five 


B Y THE time they heard Daddy’s train 
whistle around the bend the whole Fred- 
tick family was beginning to get a little more 
used to the idea of moving. 

When Tommy first heard the news he let out 
a war whoop and capered around the kitchen 
like a wild Indian. “Oh boy! Oh boy! No more 
Miss Matthews! Just wait till I tell Bill.” Then 


his face fell. “But, hey—I won't be with Bill 
any more. That’s no good!” 

Allan did not understand. All he got was that 
a ‘train trip was in the offing, and this de- 
lighted him beyond words. When Daddy’s train 
puffed into the station Allan was confident that 
they were boarding it. And when he found that 
he was to have a train ride later—not that night 
—he howled loudly. 

Daddy got off the train with his bag and 
walked down the platform to greet his family. 
Harriet tried to smile as he lifted her up in a 
great bear hug, but she did not trust herself 
to speak. 

“We're so proud of you, dear!” Mother gave 
Daddy’s arm a squeeze. “It’s wonderful to be 
sent on a district. And you deserve it!” 

“Do you know anything about the school in 
Jonesboro?” Tommy was quick to inquire. 

“The minister who is leaving that district 
told me that they have a good school there. I 
didn’t learn anything in particular about the 
second-grade teacher!” Daddy twinkled at 
Tommy. “But he told me, Harriet, that the fam- 
ily living next door to the district parsonage has 
twin girls just your age. Isn’t that fine?” 

For a moment Harriet’s eyes lighted up, but 
in a split second, as she remembered Janie and 
the play and her cozy little room, the gloom de- 
scended again. 

They walked back to the parsonage, with 
Tommy carrying and bumping Daddy’s bag 
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The packing began. 


against his legs. Allan was gradually getting 
over his disappointment at missing the train 
trip. “We will ride on the train someday?” he 
inquired of Daddy. 

“Someday very soon,” Daddy promised. 

As Mother brought in the dessert, Daddy 
said: ‘““Now, let’s get our plans mapped out. 
Seems that the supper table is our place to hold 
family-council meetings, doesn’t it?” 

“You said we're to move next Monday, didn’t 
you?” Mother inquired. 

“Yes, and today is Wednesday. Doesn’t give 
us much time. But that was the day designated 
by the bishop for everyone to move. It makes it 
easier that way.” 

At this point tears filled Harriet’s eyes again. 
Daddy looked at her with his kindly smile. 
“Harriet,” he said gently, “you’re the unhappy 
one. Mother is willing to go. Tommy is eager 
to go. And Allan, here, is thrilled over the 
idea of a train ride. But I know how happy you 
are right here with your friends and your teacher 
at school.” 

“Mostly it’s the play 
keep from crying again. 

“Oh, of course,” Daddy murmured softly. 
“For the moment I'd completely forgotten the 


” Harriet broke off to 
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play! When do you give it 
honey ?” 

“Two weeks from Friday, 
And it’s too late for anyone to 
take my part.” 

There was silence for a few 
moments. Then Daddy spoke 
again. “How would this be 
Harriet? Suppose we ask the 
Marrows if you can stay with 
them until the play has been 
given. Then the next day you 
can get on the train by yourself 
and come on to Jonesboro, It 
just takes a little over an hour, 
and no changes. In that way 
you'd have a little more time 
to get used to the idea of mov. 
ing. And you'd get to play the 
part of Evangeline. How does 
that sound?” 


“All right,” Harriet’s voice 
was trembling. She still felt as 
if she could not bear to leave 
this pleasant little town and her 
friends. At least Daddy was-fix. 
ing it so that she could be in the play! 

Daddy turned to Mother. “Suppose you call 
Mrs. Marrow and ask if she will take in a boarder 
next Monday for about ten days.” 

When Mother returned from the telephone 
she was smiling. “They're so pleased, Harriet. 
Mrs. Marrow says Janie has beert in the dumps 
all afternoon over our leaving. And now it has 
brightened her up no end to know that youll 


- be there with them for a few days.” 


“T’ll call Miss Merriweather and tell her.’ 
Harriet headed for the hall and the telephone. 
“She was worried about the play this afternoon 
when I called her and told her we were moving.’ 

The next few days sped by. The yawning 
wooden boxes were pulled out into the center 
of the storeroom, and the packing began. After 
school Harriet helped Mother for a second time 
to wrap the Haviland china carefully in paper 
and pack it tightly into the china barrel. 

“Wonder how many pieces will break on this 
move!” Mother smiled. “Maybe we'll be lucky 
and not have a single one!” 

The canned fruit, too, was paper-wrapped 
and packed carefully into square boxes. 

“It’s a blessing,” remarked Mother, “that 
Methodist parsonages come furnished, If we had 
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to haul all our furniture around with us every 
year Or SO, it would be just too much of a chore. 
And besides, the furniture wouldn’t last very 
long.” 

People were constantly running in and out 
to tell the Fredricks how sorry they were that 
they were moving. And almost no one came 
without bringing something good to eat. 

“My wife wanted you to have these scalloped 
potatoes,” a husband would explain as he handed 
them a covered dish. 

“There’s another cake in the kitchen,” Tommy 
called up to the packing room as he returned 
from an errand in town. “Mrs. Pleasants gave it 
to me as I went by. And, oh boy, it’s one of 
those white cakes with a raisin-and-nut filling! 
I just swiped through the icing to see.” 

“Well, at least I’m spared having to cook,” 
Mother grinned, as she began to put her kitchen 
utensils into a big open box. 

Allan was fascinated with it all. He followed 
them around, big-eyed and wondering. Fre- 
quently, for reassurance, he would ask about the 
train trip. ““We will ride on the train?” he ap- 
pealed to Daddy. 

“Absolutely, Son,” Daddy answered solemnly. 
“Very soon now.” 

A bag was packed for Harriet to take to Janie’s 
house. There was enough clothing to carry her 
through the ten-day stay. And laid out on a 
chair for Harriet to carry over her arm when she 
made the move was the Evangeline costume. 

“I do wish I could see you in the play.” 
Mother’s eyes looked wistful as she spoke. “The 
dress looks dear on you, and I 
know you'll play the part well. 
I honestly think that’s my big- 
gest regret at moving—that all 
of us can’t see the play. But 
never mind! There’s sure to be 
a play in Jonesboro, and you're day; 
sure to have a part. And the 
whole family will turn out then 
to see our young actress!” love 

Harriet smiled faintly. As 
yet she simply could not let her- 
self think of Jonesboro and the 
new school and the new class- out 
mates. Her last weeks in 
Moorestown were all she would 


Things I Love 
By Enola Chamberlin 


I love to go to school each 


I love to study, too. 
But there is something else I 


Far more each day to do. 
For when at last our school is 


I love to run, you see, 
Right quickly home, where 


his last sermon in the little church. It was packed. 
And Doctor Fredrick stood and thanked them 
all for their kindness and their friendly interest 
in the Fredrick family. He told them how for- 
tunate they were to have the new minister who 
was coming to the church. 

Afterward, the Marrow family took the 
Fredricks home with them for Sunday dinner. 
When they returned to the parsonage it had an 
empty, unlived-in look, with the pictures down, 
the clothing out of the closets, the kitchen 
shelves strangely empty. 

Mrs. Pleasants, who was chairman of the 
parsonage committee of the Ladies’ Aid, was 
coming the next morning to look around and see 
what should be done before the new minister and 
his family moved in. 


On Monday afternoon when Harriet and Janie 
came in from school the family was in the living 
room all ready to go down to the station to catch 
the 4:15 train. 

Mother had on her hat and gloves. “We'll 
probably be taken to supper with some family 
in Jonesboro, so I’m trying to look presentable,” 
she said as she gave Harriet a smile. 

On the front porch were the packing boxes— 
snugly filled and with the tops nailed tight— 
waiting to be collected by the dray from the 
freight office. 

“Here we are,” Mother included them all in 
her gesture. “ “The packing-box family’ and the 
packing boxes!” 

“We'll be in Jonesboro at six o’clock, Harriet,” 
Daddy told her. “It’s the same train you will 
catch when you come up a week 
from Saturday.” 

Allan was beside himself at 
the thought of getting on the 
train. And Tommy was torn be- 
tween excitement over going to 
the new place and distress at 
leaving Bill Lassiter. 

“But thank goodness,” he de- 
clared loudly, “I won't ever see 
that old Miss Matthews again!” 

And as the words were 
spoken, as if some terrible 
magic were at work, there was 
a knock at the front door, and 
there stood Miss Matthews with 


let herself think of for the pres- Mother waits her mannish felt hat set firmly 
ent. ; With arms outstretched to on her head! 
On Sunday Daddy preached me, (Please turn to page 31) 
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ARKY watched the sun go down—a big, 

round, yellow ball. He cocked one ear. 

He thought: “I hope I soon hear Billy’s call. He 

had his supper long ago; he should come out and 

play. He doesn’t often stay inside and make me 
wait this way.” 

He saw his ball beside the door and gave a 
happy bark. “I wish he’d come, so we could 
play a game before it’s dark. Bow-wow-wow!” 
He barked again and jumped and rushed about. 
“That’s my please-please-hurry bark; I hope it 
brings him out.” 

And sure enough, here Billy came. He patted 
Barky’s head. “Where Johnny and I are going, 
little dogs can’t go,” he said. Then Barky heard 
the pit-pat-pat of Johnny's hurrying feet, and 
Billy said, “You stay right here,” and started 
toward the street. 

“Please let me go,” whined Barky as he fol- 
lowed right behind. 

“No,” said Billy firmly, but his voice was low 
and kind. 

Barky: whined again. “No, no,” Billy said, 
“now be good and stay here in your own big 
yard. I'd take you if I could.” 

“He really means it,” Barky thought. “I 
found out long ago I shouldn’t beg; when he 


- says no, he really does mean no. Sometimes 


Muffet meows and meows until she gets inside. 
She knows it’s impolite to beg; we both should 
have more pride.” 

Then he thought, “Why can’t I go?” He 


watched them through the gate. “‘I’ll be very lone-_ 


some if I just stay here and wait; I'll follow far 
behind them and be sure I’m out of sight.” He 
saw them at the comer, waiting for a change 
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Barky Goes 


to a Movie 


By Georgia Tucker Smith 
Copyright 1953 by Georgia Tucker Smith 


of light. Barky stood and watched them till he 
saw them cross the street; then he hurried on 


ignoring everyone he chanced to meet. Cars with Jae 


bright lights hurried by, but Barky did not mind 


“So far,” he thought, “I’ve managed to stay fat — 


enough behind.” 


But when he reached the stop lights he kept F 


going straight ahead; it made no difference to 


him if the light was green or red. 


Honk! Honk! Screech! Screech! Barky stopped, 


one foot still in mid-air. “Oops!” he yipped, ala 


out of breath, “that gave me quite a scarel” 
Ker-zip! He whizzed across the street too fast 
to see a light and saw that Billy and his friend 
were almost out of sight. He trotted up the side 
walk, gaining on them more and more. He 
thought he'd never, never seen so many fett 


before—big feet, small feet—swinging skits § 


that swished and brushed his nose. He almost 
yipped as one big foot came down upon his toes 
But he didn’t yip, and soon he saw both Billy and 
his friend, standing in a long, long line; # 
seemed there was no end. 

They went inside the building, and he waited 


patiently, curled up by the swinging door 


cozy as could be. No one seemed to notice him. 
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The feet kept passing by. “Looks like they'll 
never, never stop,” thought Barky with a sigh. 

But after while the footsteps stopped, and 
Barky looked about. “That's strange,” he 
thought; “they all went in, and no one’s coming 
out. It isn’t any fun at all to lie out here and 
wait; next time that door comes open I shall 
just investigate.” 

Soon he heard some footsteps, and the door 
swung open wide, and Barky jumped up on his 
feet and followed them inside. 

“It’s dark in here,” growled Barky as he tried 
to look around; “I can’t see Billy, but I'll sniff 
and sniff until he’s found.” 

Quietly he nosed about and sniffed at every 
seat, being careful not to trod on someone’s out- 
stretched feet. Soon he discovered Billy’s feet 
and smiled a happy smile. “He’s busy watching 
something, so I'll wait here in the aisle.” He 


WEE 


huddled near the row of seats where Billy and 
Johnny sat, hoping if they saw him they would 
think he was a hat. 

Suddenly, before him Barky saw a puzzling 
sight: two cats, dressed up like people, sang 
songs, then had a fight. While Barky lay there 
wondering if he should stay or run, he looked 
and saw a rabbit, and a most unusual one— 
walking through a forest on two feet, and talk- 
ing, too. He blinked his eyes. Why, those were 
things that rabbits never do! And then, out came 
a funny dog, and wow! to his surprise, the 
rabbit played the dog a trick right there before 
his eyes. It jumped ker-plunk! into a hole; the 
dog dug in to find him; and oops! out popped the 
rabbit from another hole behind him. 

Barky jumped up 
on his feet. “Bow- 
wow,” he yipped. 
“Bow-wow. I’m go- 
ing to show that 
long-eared muff a 
thing or two right 
now.” Barking every 
step he took, he hur- 
ried up the stair, 
jumped onto the 
platform, and defied 
them then and 
there: “Bow-wow- 
wow!” The chil- 
dren screeched; the 

grownups chuckled, 
too. 

“Barky, Barky!” 
Billy called. “You 
stop that. Shame 

on you!” He climbed the steps three at 
a time and grabbed his dog. “Oh, dear! I told 
you not to follow me. How did you find me 
here?” 


Holding Barky in his arms, he turned and 
faced the crowd. He was embarrassed when they 
cheered, but Barky looked real proud. 

Johnny joined him. “Well, it looks like Barky 
stole the show.” 

“Yes, we'll have to take him home,” said 
Billy; “come, let’s go.” 

“We'll come again tomorrow night,” said 
Johnny. “We don’t mind.” 

And Barky knew they did not as he trotted on 
behind. 
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“Ty YOU think we could keep another dog 
for two weeks?” asked Mr. Gay, look- 
ing up from Uncle John’s letter. 

“Why stop at two weeks?” asked Bob. 

“Hurrah! Bob and I can each have a dog of 
our own!” cried Teddy. 

“Of course, we can keep Jeff for Uncle John,” 
said Mother. “Tippy never fights with other 
dogs.” 

And so Jeff was brought to stay at the farm 
while Uncle John and Aunt Helen went on a 
trip. 

They came one evening and unloaded a big 
basket with a mattress in it, a gleaming feeding 


tray, a rubber bone, a ball with a bell in it, and © 


a toy rat that squeaked when it was squeezed. 
Besides these, Jeff had a red collar, a harness, a 
chain, a leash, and a big carton of canned dog 
food. 

Jeff was a bright and friendly pup, and every- 
one liked him at once. He was a black-and-white 
wire-haired terrier, with perky ears, a square 
shaggy nose, and a stubby tail that wagged hap- 
pily whenever anyone looked at him. 

Tippy, the golden collie the Gays had had 
since Bob was a baby, always made a special 
point of being nice to strangers. She took Jeff 
on a tour of the barn and played tag with him 
until dark. ; 

Then Uncle John and Aunt Helen drove 
away, and Jeff was left there. 

Mr. Gay put Tippy to bed in the barn as usual; 
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“but there, near her own little 
straw bed, was the strange basket, 
And when she had curled up and 
the big door was shut Jeff was 
there, too. 

It was the fitst night Jeff had 
ever been away from home. He 
missed the smell of the cellar, 
where he always slept. Here, 
there were strange sounds—pig- 
eons cooing in the rafters, mice 
scampering across the haymov, 
cows shuffling about in the bam- 
yard. It was all so strange that he 
began to whimper. 

“G-r-r-r!” said Tippy. “Keep quiet. I have 
to get my sleep.” 

This made Jeff more homesick than ever, so 
he cried as loudly as he could. Mr. Gay and Bob 
and Teddy all hurried out to see what was the 
matter. 

After that, everything seemed all wrong to 
Tippy. They paid no attention to her, though 
she had been perfectly good, and they made a 
great fuss over Jeff, who had certainly been 
naughty. F 

“Nice doggie!” said Bob, patting Jeff. “You're 
all right. We're going to take good care of you.” 

“Lie down there, boy,” said Mr. Gay. “Every- 
thing’s O.K.” 

“Go to sleep now,” said Teddy, and when 
Jeff had settled down in the basket at last they 
tiptoed out, not even noticing Tippy. 

Next morning Tippy and Jeff were up at 
dawn. There were the clank of milk pails, the 
mooing of cows, the clucking and crowing of 
chickens, the bleating of sheep, and the grunt 
ing of pigs eager for breakfast. Jeff was so ex 
cited that he forgot to be homesick. 

Tippy, however, could not quite forget about 
the experience in the night; and as the morning 
wore on, it really seemed that Jeff was quite use 
less and good only for getting into trouble. 
“Get away!” said Daisy, the best Jersey, when 
he got too curious about the milking machine, 
and she gave him a firm push with a hoof. 
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“H-s-s-s-s!” said Tabby, the 
brindled cat, when he lapped at 
the pan of warm milk Bob had 
set down for Tabby and her 
kittens. And she scratched him 
on the nose. 

Tippy let him go along to 
the woodpile, where she often 
caught rats; but he got so ex- 
cited that he scattered them in 
all directions, and she could 
not catch even one. 

All day Jeff chased every- 
thing—pigs, chickens, sheep, 
and kittens. He ran through the 
garden, where he had no busi- 
ness to be, and he fell into the 
fish pond when he ran out on 
the lily pads that covered one 
end of it. He had no sooner 
dried off than he dug up one of 
Tippy’s best bones and lay on 
the porch, noisily enjoying it. 

At milking time Jeff went 


along to get the cows from the 


pasture, but Tippy never had so 
much trouble. Jeff chased them 
the wrong way! 

Tippy was so tired when she 
finally collected the cows that 
she could hardly eat her supper. 
Later, when everyone sat on 
the lawn and ate popcorn she 
stretched out unhappily under 
the lilac bush and rested her 
head on her paws. However, 
she kept an eye on Jeff, for she 


Morning Prayer 
By Florence Taylor 


Dear Father-God, 
I'm asking You 
To teach me what 
To say and do. 


had never seen a dog act as he 
was acting now. 

“Bring!” said Mr. Gay, toss- 
ing the rubber bone as far as he 
could, and Jeff would find it no 
matter where it landed. 

“Sit up!” said Bob, holding 
up a kernel of popcorn, and 
Jeff would settle back on his 
haunches, holding his front feet 
high in the air. 

“Speak!” and he would bark 
for the bit of popcorn Bob held 
in his fingers. 

“Catch!” said Teddy, tossing 
the jingle ball as high as he 
could, and Jeff would seldom 
miss it. 

Then he went from one per- 
son to another, politely lifting 
a paw and shaking hands. 

“You know,” said Mrs. Gay, 
“I think Tippy is jealous.” 


She called, and Tippy crept 
up to her gratefully. Then they 
all petted her and fed her pop- 
corn, but Tippy’s feelings were 
still too hurt to be helped by 
popcorn. 

Of what use now was all the 
work she had done—all the 
trips to the pasture for the 
cows, her ceaseless war on the 
thieving rats, her battle with 
the weasel in the chicken 
house? It was Tippy, of course, 
who had discovered that the 
fence was broken and had kept 
the pigs out of the road till 
help came. And once when 
Teddy was a baby she had 
pulled him from behind the 
tractor when Mr. Gay was 
backing it out of the shed. But 
no one had taught her the won- 
derful tricks that Jeff knew. She 
could not sit up or speak or 
catch or shake hands, and she 
felt utterly miserable. When 
bedtime came she huddled in a 
corner as far away from the 
ridiculous basket as possible. 

During the week that fol- 


Evening Prayer 


By Florence Taylor 


Dear God, my heart 
Overflows with joy, 
Because You love each 
Girl and boy. 


lowed Tippy ignored Jeff, leav- 
ing him to learn for himself 
the things a farm dog must 
know. He learned not to nip 
the cows’ feet, and now he 
knew which way they should 
go at milking time. He began 
to respect the kittens and the 
chickens. He watched how clev- 
erly Tippy stalked the rats and 
envied her when Mr. Gay said, 
“Good dog, Tippy!” He learned 
to like the hearty food she ate 
and he spent hours pulling burs 
out of his fur. He loved to 
splash in the creek on hot days. 
He explored holes in the woods 
where rabbits and ground hogs 
lived, and he learned firsthand 
about squirrels and chipmunks, 
skunks and raccoons—crea- 
tures that he dimly felt were 
somehow different from the 
tame animals of the farm. 


It was near the end of the 
second week that Jeff disap- 
peared. 

They missed him at supper- 
time and began to phone the 
neighbors. 

“Have you seen a_black- 
and-white wire-haired terrier 
around your place today? No? 
Well, thanks. Let us know if 
you see him.” 

(Please turn to page 28) 
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tage and his cousin Coralee hurried along the 
shoulder of the highway. For days they 
had been looking forward to this sunny early- 
September Saturday. David Harrison had invited 
the Spartans to the Harrison farm to see the 
pair of pet monkeys that he was taking care of 
for his cousin John, who brought them from 
West Africa in his airplane. But twenty minutes 
ago, David had telephoned. His call was brief. 
He said: “Come to our lake in the pasture, if 
you can. I need help!” 

In his rush to get there Red almost forgot the 
lariat he liked to carry at his belt on his excur- 
sions about the countryside. He snatched it off 
its hook as he crossed the back porch. 

At first, he and Coralee ran, but they could 
not run all the way. When at last, short of 
breath, they slowed to a jog the swish of the 
lariat against his jeans was loud and comfort- 
ing. More than once it had come in handy 
when people were in trouble. It might help to- 
day. 

As Red began to breathe more easily, he asked, 
“Don’t you wish I were a pilot like David's 
cousin, so I could bring you monkeys and things 
from all over the world?” 

Coralee answered doubtfully: “I'll know bet- 
ter when I find out how monkeys behave. Maybe 
they’re making trouble for David now.” 

“They can’t be,” Red argued. “Diana monkeys 
are gentle and easy to tame.” 

“I know,” Coralee agreed. “When David 
told us he had them I looked in the encyclo- 
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By Lawrent Lee 


Copyright 1953 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Pictures by Florence McCurdy 


pedia, too. But a person can get too much 
of anything—even good things like cake 
and candy.” 

“But not Diana monkeys,” Red pro- 


i tested. ‘“They’re just the right size for pets, 
and there’s nothing like them around 
here.” 


“And they’re so pretty!” Coralee said 
teasingly. “Long tails, _creamy-white 
goatees, and tufted crescents like little moons on 
their foreheads. That’s where their name comes 
from—Diana, the old Roman goddess of the 
moon. But a pair of them could be too much for 
me! Look who’s ahead of us!” 

“Hi, Chink!” Red called as they turned into 
the Harrison lane. 

Their friend Chink greeted them with a broad 
grin. When they came nearer he offered them 
peanuts from a big sack. 

“I went into town last night to buy some for 
the monkeys,” he told them. “Aud guess what 
the clerk said when I asked him how much he 
thought a monkey could eat. He told me to start 


_eating and I'd find out!” 


He threw back his head and laughed. 

“Funny way to call me a monkey!” he said. 

Red and Coralee laughed, too, but not s0 
loudly or so long. Red liked to joke, but he was 
worried about David and his call for help. 

He began to run again. So did Coralee and 
Chink. When they came in sight of the Harrison 
lake, where the cattle went for water, Coralee 
cried: “Look! The monkeys have got out of 
their cage!” 

She pointed to the near side of the lake, where 
the other Spartans crowded together beside a 
sprawling old maple that hung low over the 
water. Above them, the two little Diana monkeys 
were scampering along the tree limbs. As the 
boys watched helplessly, the monkeys dived into 
the lake, where they swam happily inthe suf- 
brightened water. 
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“If they run away—oh, Red,” she wailed, 
“what will David’s cousin say?” 

Red did not answer. He ran faster. 

When he joined David, Kegs, Andy, and Bob 
at the water’s edge, he saw that his friends had 
placed a big cage on the bank and opened its 
door to invite the monkeys in. 

“I didn’t know they could swim!” Red ex- 
claimed. 

“There are a lot of things I don’t know about 
them,” David said unhappily. “I’m going to. 
have to padlock their cage so they can’t open 
it. They're shivering with cold, and I can’t get 
them in.” 

Bob nodded gravely. “We ought to get them 
out of the water and dry them off,” he said. 

“How?” asked David hopelessly. “I have tried 
everything!” 

“Tl just go in and catch them,” Red offered. 

David shook his head. “You're a good swim- 
mer, but they’re too fast for any of us.” 

“T'll sprinkle peanuts on the bank all the way 


things in and one to let them out—so the inside 
of my head won’t get crowded!” 

Again he laughed, but the other Spartans did 
not seem to hear. They were all trying to figure 
a way to get the monkeys into the cage. The little 
animals were paying no attention to Chink’s 
peanuts, but were swimming faster and shivering 
harder minute by minute. 

“Maybe I could rope them with my lariat,” 
Red said. “But it might frighten them farther 
out into the lake.” 

“It might,” David agreed. 

“T have it!” Chink cried. “I'll climb that maple 
tree and crawl out on that low limb till I get 
the monkeys between me and the bank. Then 
I'll hang by my knees and yell and hit the water 
with my hands. All that noise ought to scare 
them to shore in a hurry!” 

He ran for the tree and began climbing. 

“I know where they got those moons that 
give them the name Diana,” he called. 

(Please turn to page 26) 


to their cage,” Chink suggested. “That ought 


to tempt them into it.” 
“That's a good idea,” David said hopefully. 
Chink began dropping the nuts. He looked 
brightly at David. 


“Do you know why they swim that funny #«° 


way?” he asked. 
“No,” said David. “Why?” 
“Because it’s the only way 
they know,” said Chink, and he 
broke into sudden, loud laugh- 
ter. 


Red shrugged. “Chink wants 
to help, all right,” he said, “but 
he’s been reading a joke book 
and he has to get some laughs 
no matter how important other 
things are.” 

“Folks don’t laugh enough,” 
Chink defended himself. 
“Mom's glad I’m full of fun, 
but she’s afraid thinking up 
jokes will make me more 
absent-minded. She says every- 
thing goes in one of my ears 
and out the other. Know what 
I told her? I said that was why 
I had two ears—one to let 
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Rebekah Comes Canaan 


By Bula Hahn 


BRAHAM took great care to train Isaac, his 
son, in the way that God would have him 
go, for God had promised Abraham that his 
decendants, through Isaac, would become a great 
people and that through them all the people 
of the earth would be blessed. Abraham be- 
lieved God’s promise, and he taught Isaac to 
know and believe it, too. 

Isaac was now a grown man. His mother 
Sarah had died at the age of one hundred and 
twenty-seven years. Abraham was even older, so 
Isaac looked after his father’s vast flocks and 
herds. More and more he gave orders to the 
men who worked for his father. But in every- 
thing that he did he had the same kind under- 
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standing, the same loye 
for God and Gods 
ways that his father 
had. 

It was the custom in 
older times for parents 
to choose husbands for 
their daughters and 
wives for their sons, 
Abraham thought that 
Isaac should have a 
wife and family of his 
own. All the time that 
Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, 
and their many servants 
had lived in the land of 
Canaan, they had kept 
apart from the Canaan- 
ites. They respected 
their neighbors’ rights, 
avoided quarrels, but 
did not associate with 
them as friends, for the 
Canaanite people wor 
shiped idols of wood 
and store rather than 
the true God. 


It was necessary that 
the mother of Isaac's 
children know and love 
God. Abraham thought 
about this by day as he went about his work and 
he prayed about it by night in the quietness of 
his tent. Being an old man, he could not retum 
to his old home and select a wife for Isaac from 
among his own people. 

Then an idea came to him, and he called one 
of his older servants, a man whom he could 
trust. “I want you to find a wife for my sof,” 
he said. “But first promise me before God that 
you will not choose a wife from the Canaanites. 

“Go, instead,’ Abraham told him, “to Meso- 
potamia to a little town called Nahor, where 
many of my own people dwell. There from 
among my own kindred, who worship the true 
God, select a wife for my son.” 
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“t will do what you ask so far as I am able,” 
the servant promised. ‘“What must I do if the 
young woman I select will not leave her own 
country and come with me to Canaan? Should 
I then take Isaac to her home?” 

“No,” Abraham declared. “Do not take my 
son from his home here in Canaan. This is the 
land that the Lord gave me, the land that 
He said should belong to me, my children, and 
my children’s children. If the young woman 
whom you select will not come to Canaan, then 
I will release you from your promise.” 

The servant was proud of the confidence that 
Abraham placed in him. He took ten camels, 
several helpers, and a box of precious jewels, 
and set out on the long journey to Nahor. After 
many days of weary travel the caravan reached 
the little town. The servant and his helpers made 
the camels kneel down to rest near a well of 
water. The men dismounted and stood at a 
respectful distance. 

It was evening, the hour when many women 
came to the well to fill their pitchers. Abraham’s 
servant stood apart from his helpers. He wanted 
to do with dignity the thing that Abraham had 
asked him to do. Then, as Abraham had taught 
him, the man turned to God 
for help. “O Lord,” he prayed, 
“help me this day and show 


Hastily she put down her pitcher. “Drink,” 
she said. And when he had all that he wanted she 
told him, “I will fill the trough until each of 
your camels has had water.” 

The man watched and marveled at her kind- 
ness. This was the sign he had asked God to 
give him. ‘“Whose daughter are you?” he asked. 

“I am Rebekah,” she said, “Bethuel’s daughter 
and Nahor’s granddaughter.” 

The man’s heart leaped with joy. Often he 
had heard these names upon Abraham's lips. 
He opened the jewel box and placed a golden 
ring on her hand and bracelets on her wrists. 
“Is there room in your father’s house for us to 
lodge?” he asked. 

The young woman ran to tell her mother and 
brother Laban about the stranger. Laban looked 
at the jewels that his sister wore and hastened to 
the well. ‘Come, blessed of the Lord, our house 
is ready for you,” he told the traveler. “Your 
camels may rest in the yard.” 

The man told the family about Abraham’s 
goodness, how his master had worshiped the 
true God even while living in a land of idol 
worshipers. He told of Abraham’s large flocks 
and herds, his gold and silver, his many camels, 
Then he said that it was Abra- 
ham’s wish that Isaac, his son,’ 
should have 4 wife from among 


kindness to my master Abra- 
ham.” 

Then the man asked God to 
give him. a sign so that he 
might know in his own heart 
when he had chosen the right 
wife for Isaac. “Lord, as I 
stand here by the well, if the 
young woman to whom I say, 
‘Let down your pitcher, I beg 
you, and give me water,’ an- 
swers, ‘Drink from my pitcher, 
and I will give the camels water 
also,’ may she, O Lord, be the 
one you have approved.” 

Even while the man prayed, 
a beautiful young woman, car- 
tying a pitcher on her shoulder, 
came to the well. She had love- 
ly, dark skin and soft-brown 
eyes. When she had filled her 
pitcher Abraham’s servant 


spoke humbly, “May I have a 
drink from your pitcher?” 


Thank You, God 
By Nona Keen Duffy 


Dear God, I thank You for 
this day; 
You've been so very near. 
While I am thinking of Your 
love, 
I feel no anxious fear. 


Increase my daily gratitude 
And make me calm and 
sure; 
Make me more loving in all 
things 
And keep my spirit pure. 


Bless loved ones here with 
quiet sleep 
Until the morning light, 
And when tomorrow has 
begun 
Be with us then. Good 
night! 


his own people.’ He said that 
he, Abraham’s_ servant, had 
asked the Lord for a sign’ and 
that Rebekah came while -he 
yet prayed. 

He asked Rebekah’s father: 
“Will you deal honestly with 
my master? Will you say yes or 
no in regard to Rebekah?” 

The father and mother and 
brother talked together, then 
said: “It is not for us to say no. 
This is in the Lord’s hands.” 

The old servant bowed him- 
self down to the earth and wor- 
shiped the Lord:He brought 
forth fine raiment for Rebekah 
and gave to her famtily gifts of 
gold and silver~.A great feast 
was hastily prepared. The next 
morning Abraham’s servant 
told them, “Send me now to my 
master.” 

(Please iurn to page 25) 
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Words and music by Beth Milliken Joerger 


lit - tlebrownmon-key vis- its ourtown,He’scute as a but-ton and 
3 
3 dressed like a clown. He chat-ters and chat-ters and wrin-kles his nose And 
> >. i } 
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soon he is stand -ing high on his toes. This lit - tle brownmon - key 
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a wearsvest of blue And with his brighteyes he winks at you. He hops and he 
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Today I trus¢ my loy- 
ing heavenly Father to 
supply my every need, 
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Tuesday 
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Today I resolve to co- 
operate with my teacher 
in all that she asks of me. 
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EE WISDOM is es- 

pecially happy to tell 
you about the stamp that we il- 
lustrate this month. It com- 
memorates the one hundredth 
anniversary of WEE WISDOM’S 
birthplace, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, which was incorporated 
as the “Town of Kansas,” in 
1850. 

Kansas City is called the 
“Heart of America’ because it 
is the largest city nearest the 
geographical center of the 
United States. It is also known 
as the “Gateway to the West,” 
because many thousands of the 
pioneers who settled the West 
came through Kansas City on 
their way to their new homes. 

On a map you will see that 
Kansas City is situated where 
the Kansas or Kaw River flows 
into the Missouri. A short 
distance from the place where 
they flow together, French 
trappers built a few build- 
ings and a landing wharf. 
This little settlement became 
known as Westport Landing. 
Here the river steamers like the 
one pictured on the stamp un- 
loaded their cargoes, which 
were then hauled by wagons a 
distance of some five miles 
south to the town of Westport. 

In those days there were no 
railroads or highways, and all 
travel had to be on horseback 
or in wagons drawn by horses 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Roland Rexroth 


or oxen. Most of the pioneers 
followed one of the three great 
transcontinental trails, the 
Santa Fe, the Oregon, and the 
California, all of which began 
at or near Westport. 

As more and more traffic 
poured through Westport 
Landing on the way to West- 
port, the little settlement grew 
until in 1850 it was important 
enough to become an incorpo- 
rated town. Three years later 
the name was changed to “City 
of Kansas,” or Kansas City. 

On the upper half of the de- 
sign of the “Gateway to the 
West” stamp is shown the sky- 
line of Kansas City in 1950; on 
the lower half, a river steamer 
near Westport Landing in 
1850. 


The Trolley 


(Continued from page 6) 


Often in Glenhaven at this 
time of morning she had got 
up to find Bobby or one of the 
others of the old crowd drag- 
ging the trolley out of its berth 
beside Daddy’s car and across 
the dewy grass toward the slop- 
ing sidewalk at the edge of the 
front yard. Always at the sight 
of the trolley her first impulse 
had been to jump into a pair of 


_ jeans and a T-shirt and go fly- 


ing out to help get it to the 
front of the house. 

She could see Bobby’s face 
now as he tugged at the old 
thing. In the early morning 
light the freckles on his cheeks 
had always seemed to dang 
with merriment, and his ted 
hair glowed like fire. There was 
a boy in this new neighborhood 
who reminded Ruth Anne vy 
much of Bobby. Like Bobby, he, 
too, was the acknowledged 
leader of the boys and girls for 
half a dozen blocks around, 
Ruth Anne had wished more 
than anything that she could 
win his friendship. For if Tim, 
as he was called, accepted her, 
then everyone else in the Center 
City crowd would, too. 

“But there’s no use trying 
any more,” she told herself as 
she stood at the window. “Till 
just have to learn, to have fun 
by myself.” - 

To have fun by herself! But 
what could she do to have fun 


‘all alone? Then suddenly she 


knew! With the swiftest of 
movements she turned toward 
her closet and from far back on 
the shelf she drew out a pait 
of worn jeans and a faded T- 
shirt. She had not worn jeans 
and a T-shirt since she had 
come to Center City and she 
felt a bit strange getting into 
them. But Mother would not 
want her to wear one of her 
best dresses for what she was 
planning to do, she was sure. 
Tiptoeing down the staits, 
she let herself out the back 
door quietly and turned toward 
the garage. The drive sloped 
gently from the house to. the 
garage and fitted in perfectly 
with her plan. If she gave the 
trolley a quick turn at the foot 
of the drive, she would shoot 
out across the lawn for a fine 
long ride all the way to theif 
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south boundary. She would 
slam on the brake and stop 
just short of the spiraea bushes 
that separated their yard from 
the one just beyond. 

Her hands trembled as she 
dragged the heavy tarpaulin off 
the trolley and dumped it into 
another corner of the garage. 
Then her breath caught in her 
throat as she stood back and 
surveyed the dusty, rickety con- 
traption. She had not realized 
how lonesome she was for it. 
The new bike and the roller 
skates were nice, but nothing 
held a candle to the trolley for 
real fun. Its wheels were worn 
and a bit out of line, and the 
rough boards she and Bobby 
had nailed across the frame- 
work above them were coming 
loose in places, but it was still 
the most exciting plaything she 
had ever had. 

Looking at it, it was hard to 
believe that it had once been a 
big wicker baby buggy in which 
she, as well as her mother and 
her aunts and uncles before her, 
had ridden; and she laughed, 
thinking how surprised those 
babies of long ago would be to 
know what had become of their 
fine wicker carriage! 

“TI take just a ride or two 

before breakfast, while there’s 
no one out to see me,” she 
thought as she shoved off on 
her first trip down the drive. 
“Then I'll put it back in the 
garage, because I can just im- 
agine what the neighborhood 
smarties would say about it. 
They would call me something 
éven worse than Miss Airy 
Fairy, I’m sure.” 

An early morning breeze 
tugged at her curls and blew 
them back across her shoulders 
wildly as she shot down the 
drive and turned out sharply 
across the lawn. Her T-shirt 


pulled out of her jeans and 
flapped like a sail behind her. 
Her cheeks were smudged and 
warm. But nothing mattered, 
she told herself as she gripped 
the steering wheel that Bobby 
and Petey had rigged up out of 
an old coaster-wagon wheel. 
For the first time since she had 
come to Center City laughter 
was bubbling up inside her like 
it had in Glenhaven. She felt 
as light and frothy as a pine- 
apple ice-cream soda. “I don’t 
care what anyone says or thinks 
about me,” she decided as she 
pulled the converted baby 
buggy back up the drive again. 
“I'm going to ride the trolley 
as much as I please!” 


It was on her fourth trip 
down that the old hand brake 
failed. She had just reached the 
row of spiraea bushes when 
she realized that it was not 
going to stop the trolley with 
its usual promptness. With a 
quick jerk, she tried it again, 
but it was no use. When it 
finally occurred to her to throw 
her feet over the side to try 
to stop the runaway vehicle she 
was already in the yard beyond 
the shrubbery, where the 
ground plunged forward sud- 
denly at a much sharper incline. 
Her feet dragged for a mo- 
ment, then she was thrown free 
of the trolley and lay on the 
dewy grass, watching it shoot 
down the slope. She closed her 
eyes for an instant, sure that 
it was going to crash into the 
rock wall beyond and be ruined. 
But when she opened her eyes 
again she got the surprise of 
her life. Gripping the steering 
wheel masterfully and guiding 
the trolley safely past the rock 
wall was Timothy Obermeyer! 

“He must have jumped out 
of the bushes somewhere along 
the way—he’s probably been 
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Pin Pennants 
(FE 


INT a two-inch safety pin with bright-colored nail polish. 

Lay the pin on a piece of paper and measure it between the 
top and bottom curve on the side that does not have the pin on 
it, as shown in the diagram. Measure 1 inch out. This 14 inch is 
used to fold over the pin when the pennant is sewed on. Find the 
halfway mark of the pin, then measure 21/, inches straight out 
from this point. Extend side lines to this point to form the out- 
line of the pennant as shown in diagram. This is your pattern. 

Cut the pennant out of bright-colored felt or other firm mate- 
rial. Print your name or the name of your school on the center 
of the pennant. Outline the name with white or colored em- 
broidery thread. Fold the edge of the pennant over the safety pin 
on the side that does not pin and sew it securely. Be careful that 
your thread does not stick through to the right side of your pen- 
nant. 

A set of two pin pennants in the same bright colors, or con- 
trasting colors, on your school blouse or sweater will bring many 
nice comments from your friends. 


watching me all the time,” 
Ruth Anne told herself quickly. 
For a moment panic seized her. 
She wanted to leap to her feet 
and run and hide miles and 
miles from Center City. 

But Tim had brought the 
trolley to a stop and turned 
back in her direction with it so 
quickly that she was given no 
chance for escape. 

“Say, this is something!” he 
said as he approached, drawing 
the trolley along behind him. 
“Where did you come by it, 


anyway?” 
24 September 


“I—I—Bobby Matthews and 
I made it back home in Glen- 
haven,” Ruth Anne managed. 
“Some of the other boys and 
girls helped on it, too, but it 
was Bobby’s idea mostly.” A 
wave of homesickness for 
Bobby surged through her as 
she spoke. 

“He must have been a real 
guy!” Tim said admiringly, and 
something in his tone eased the 
ache in Ruth Anne’s heart. 

““He—he was,” she said. “He 
was my best friend.” She 
looked up at Tim and narrowed 


her eyes thoughtfully. “You 
you kind of remind me of him,” 
she added slowly. 

It was still early morning: 
and she and Tim, who had 
tightened the hand brake with 
a screw driver, had made aq 
dozen wild, rollicking rides 
down the slope when the two 
dark-haired girls who had called 
her Miss Airy Fairy the after. 
noon before appeared in the 
yard on the fiorth. “Come on 
over!” Tim called. 


“This is the most fun in the 
world,” the older girl declared 
after her first trip down. “Come 
on, Peg, and try it.” 

“Zip zippity, we should call 
Sue and Phyllis Lee!” Peg ex. 
claimed when she had made the 
trial run. 

“And Tom and Ed,” Tim put 
in. 

“Oh, do!” Ruth Anne urged. 
“They're all welcome to ride if 
they want to.” She looked to- 
ward the house. Mother was 
stirring about in the kitchen, 
moving back and forth between 
the refrigerator and the stove. 
She was getting breakfast, Ruth 
Anne supposed. It was funny; 
she had forgotten all about 
breakfast in the excitement of 
riding the trolley once again. 
But suddenly her stomach felt 
empty, and she hoped that 
Mother was making bran muf- 
fins with plump, juicy raisins 
tucked inside. “What fun it 
would be to have a breakfast 
party right here in the back 
yard,” she thought, glancing at 
the boys and girls around het. 

“I had the same idea,” her 
mother told her when she 
bounced into the kitchen a mo- 
ment later. “See, I already have 
the milk poured. You may catty 
out the tray. I'll bring the muf- 
fins.” 

Ruth Anne turned toward the 
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tray, then she stopped and 
lifted her bright, wide eyes to- 
ward her mother. ‘Peg Connor 
and her sister Marion asked 
me to walk to school with them 
opening day,” she said. 

“How nice!” her mother ex- 
claimed. 

“Yes,” Ruth Anne agreed. 
She did not tell her mother that 
they were the ones who had 
called her Miss Airy Fairy. In- 
stead, she changed the subject 
abruptly and said seriously: “I 
think I know now what you 
meant when you told me I 
should be myself and stop try- 
ing to impress people. I—I 
guess I was putting on airs with 
my new dresses and my bike 
and all. It wasn’t the real me 
the boys and girls here in Cen- 
ter City were seeing.” 

“That is true,” her mother 
said. 

“Being ashamed of the trol- 
ley was a part of my putting on 
airs,’ Ruth Anne went on. ‘But 
I'll never, never be ashamed of 


- it, or of any part of the real 


me, like my jeans and T-shirts, 
ever again!’ She breathed deep- 
ly after the long speech and 
glanced out the window toward 
the group of her new friends, 
who were having such a good 
time coasting down the drive 
in the back yard. Her eyes 
lingered upon them fondly, and 
she smiled a wide smile of real 
happiness. “I want you to be 
sure to notice Tim Obermeyer, 
Mother,” she said as they 
started out the back door. “He 
looks almost exactly like Bobby 
Matthews!” 

In Ruth Anne’s mind it was 
the finest compliment she 


could have paid Tim, and since 
he was the leader of the Center 
City crowd, it was, in a way, 
a fine compliment for all of 
them! 


Desk Name Plate 


A By M. Mable Lunz c 


~ 


OOD name plates can be made from any kind of wood you 

may have—cheese boxes, orange crates, or plywood. Cut a | 

piece of wood 11/4 inches wide. Count the number of letters in 

your name and add two. This gives you the number of inches long 

to cut your plywood. Cut another piece of wood 34 inch wide 

and the same length as the first piece. Using fine sandpaper, sand 
both pieces of wood until they are smooth. 

Make the letters in your name by bending a soda straw to 
form each letter, cutting off the extra piece of straw. Make each 
letter about 1 inch high and about 3/, inch wide. 

Paint each letter with gold paint, or any other bright color 
you like. Let the letters dry thoroughly. 

Put some glue along the edge of the narrow piece of wood 
and nail it to the bottom of the back of the other to make it stand 
up. A small finishing nail driven in 14 inch from each end will 
make it stand firm. 

Arrange the letters on the wood in the correct order, leaving 
a space of 1/ inch at each end of the wood and a space of 34 inch 
between the names. Glue or cement the letters in place. A rubber 
band put loosely over each letter will hold it in place until it dries. 


Rebekah Comes to. When she had heard them all 


she said, “I will go today.” 


Cc Camaan 17) With many blessings the 
long journey back to Isaac’s 
The mother and brother home in Canaan was begun. 


begged for Rebekah to remain 
at home a little longer. ““Do not 
hinder me,” the servant said; 
“the Lord has rewarded me. Let 
me go now to my master.” 

“We will let Rebekah de- 
cide,” they agreed. 

So Rebekah was called, and 


The Bible says that when Isaac 
first saw the lovely Rebekah he 
loved her dearly. His mother’s 
tent became her home. Abra- 
ham’s heart was now happy 
and content, because Isaac’s 
wife was one of his own peo- 
ple, who loved the true God. 
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By Joanne Alton Riordan 


Corn Pudding 


1 large can corn 3 crackers 
2 eggs V4 cup sugar 
Y/, teaspoon salt 

“It was nice of you to ask us to lunch today, Mrs. White,” 
Anne said politely. 

“I’m glad you and Larry could come. But there’s a string at- 
tached to the invitation, you know. I have three recipe cards here, 
and I'd like for you children to choose a recipe and make it all 
by yourselves. I'll be in the other room if you need me, but I don’t 
think you will. These recipes are fairly simple, and you've learned 
a lot during our lessons.” 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed Anne. 

“T think it’ll be fun,” Susan said. 

“Let’s get started,” Larry directed, as Mrs. White left the 
room. “Recipes for vegetable soo—soo—souffle, Creole green 
beans, and corn pudding.” 

“Corn pudding sounds good to me,” Susan said. 

“Me, too,” agreed Larry. 

“O.K., we'll use a large bowl and a spoon,” Anne said. 

“And an egg beater, measuring cups, and measuring spoons,” 
Susan added. 

“And a well-greased casserole. Hey, we'd better wash our 
hands first and then preheat the oven!” Larry cried. “It says to 
preheat it to 300 degrees.” 

“All right. Don’t get excited. Now what do we do?” Anne 
said as she looked over the recipe. “I'll crush the crackers.” 

“Then ‘beat eggs slightly,’ ”” Susan read. “I'll beat them.” 

“I’m measuring the sugar and salt,” Larry said: “Now we 
put everything together and mix. Then, pour it into the casserole.” 

“Is that all we do?” Susan asked. 

“We set the time for one hour and play badminton while 
we're waiting for it to bake,” Larry directed. 

Anne giggled. “Is that on the recipe?” 

A little more than an hour later, Mrs. White tasted the corn 
pudding. “It’s perfect,” she declared, “absolutely perfect! Aren’t 
you accomplished cooks to make something all by yourselves?” 

“It was easy,” Larry bragged. “We're born cooks.” 

“Oh, sure,” Anne laughed. “If it weren’t for Mrs. White’s 
lessons, we probably would have measured with teaspoons and 
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teacups instead of measuring 
spoons and cups.” 

“And we wouldn’t have pre. 
heated the oven or greased the 
casserole,” Susan added. 

“And the result would have 
been original if not edible” 
Larry concluded. 


“Monkeyshines” 
(Continued from page 15) 


“Where?” asked Andy. 

Chink worked his way out 
over the water before he an- 
swered. “They got them on 
their foreheads, of course!” 

No one laughed. 

Coralee said softly to Red: 
“That's what I mean. Being 
funny is good; but he’s over- 
doing it!” 

Red_ scowled.+»Chink’s jokes 
distracted him when he was 
trying so hard to find a way to 
get the Dianas. Besides, he 
was beginning to worry about 
Chink. The lake was deep, and 
Chink could not swim. If he 
fell into the water, the Spat- 
tans would have more than 
monkeys to rescue. 

Chink hooked his knees over 
the limb and let himself hang 
head down. He yelled and hit 
the water with his hands. It 
splashed in all directions. 

The monkeys stopped swim- 
ming and watched him. The 
Spartans could see the little 
Dianas and hear their teeth 
chatter, but they did not swim 
toward the bank. 

“Whoo-pee!” Chink shouted 
playfully. “I’m going to fall!” 

His cry brought every eye to 
him; as the Spartans stared, he 
lashed out more violently with 
his hands and hit the water 
harder. Without warning, his 
knees began to slip, and he fell 
headfirst into the lake! 

“Give me more room,” 
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shouted as he jerked at his lariat. 

He lifted the lariat over his 
head. Around and around he 
swung it. The first time Chink 
broke water the noose hissed 
out and settled about his shoul- 
ders. 
Red dug his heels into the 
bank and pulled. The rope tight- 
ened, and the other Spartans 
caught hold and pulled. Slow- 
ly they brought Chink to- 
ward the shore, flailing water YG 
and making so much noise and ~ SW 7 
confusion “that the monkeys 
tried to escape from him. Turn- 
ing, they swam toward land. 

They were so frightened by 
his spluttering and splashing 
that they scampered into their 
cage. They snatched up their — 
bedding straw and threw it over 
themselves. They were trying to 
hide from the terrible thing that 
had dropped down at them 
from the tree. 

David latched the door on 
them; and he and Andy started 
carrying the cage to the house, 
while eager hands loosened the 
lariat from around Chink. 

“Bring him in for dry 
clothes,” David called back. 

“Chink got the monkeys 
out,” Bob said with a grin. “But 
what a funny way to do it!” 

Chink looked embarrassed. 

“That clerk knew what he 
was talking about,” he said. “I 
am like the monkeys. If I’m 
having fun, I never know that 
enough is enough.” 

Silently Red stretched his 
trope to dry in the bright Sep- 
tember sunshine. He was glad 
that the little monkeys were out 
of the water, and more than 
glad that Chink was safe. Then, 
suddenly, he laughed. Now 
that everything had turned 
out all right Chink and his 


“monkeyshines” were good for 
a laugh. 
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What Can 


EPTEMBER is a time of joy 
and gladness, for we again 
rejoin our school chums and 
classmates. We share with them 
stories of the good times that 
we have had during vacation, 
especially the times spent with 
our pets. 

Early in September you will 
see flocks of birds gathering for 
their return trip to warmer 
climates. They seem as joyous 


SY 


Your Pet Do? 


( 


as school children playing a 
game of tag as they wait for 
the time when they will start 
their journey south. 

Write us about some of your 
happy experiences with your 
pets. Send your letters to WEE 


Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 


souri. 

Dear Editor: Last week a friend 
of mine found three puppies in the 
woods in a tunnel. He took them 
home with him, and he gave one to 
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us. We named her Queenie. We are 
teaching her to shake hands and 
to come to us when we call.—Lyny 
Lampman. 


Dear Editor: My dog's name js 
Jingles. She is spotted, brown and 
white. She walks on her hind legs 
and barks and begs for food. She 
can jump through my arms, and she 
often comes up to me with some 
thing in her mouth so I will ply 
with her.—Lois Leggett. 


A Real Farm Dog 


(Continued from page 13) 


They drove the car down the 
lane and looked everywhere 
with lanterns and_ flashlights. 

“Maybe somebody stole him,” 
they said. “Maybe a car hit 
him. What will Uncle John 
say?” 

That night no one in the big 
farmhouse slept very well. 

Tippy, all by herself in the 
barn, felt a bit lonely, too. She 
sniffed the empty basket, and 
when she woke up now and 
then she missed hearing the 


little snorts and squeals that’ 


Jeff often gave in his sleep. 
Next morning’ she could tell 
that everyone was still worried. 
Bob talked to her about it. 
“Where's Jeff?” he asked. “Go 
find Jeff.” 
_ He held the rubber bone for 
her to smell. She sniffed and 
whined nervously. Did they 
think she was a bloodhound? 
Maybe, though, she should 
have looked after Jeff better. 
She followed Mr. Gay and 
the boys into the hayfield, but 
rabbits and field mice no longet 
seemed interesting. She lay 
down under an oak tree as the 
morning sun grew warmer. 
Only her twitching ears showed 
that she was not really napping. 
It was unusually quiet—Mr. 
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seemed to have very little to 
say. Upon the four of them lay 


a weight of uneasiness; for. 
Tippy it was the feeling that — 


she had failed in a duty—that 
one of her charges in the big 
fam family had not been 
protected. At ten o'clock she 
slipped away on an exploring 
trip of her own. 

It was past noon, and the 
family had finished dinner 
when Tippy came back. She 
scratched on the screen door 
and barked with short de- 
termined yelps. 

“What's the matter, Tippy?” 
asked Mr. Gay. 

“Did you find Jeff?” asked 
Bob, and she replied with a 
frenzy of barking, trying to 
lead them toward the lane. 

“Let's go!” cried Teddy. 

“Wait a minute!” said Mr. 
Gay. “He may be hurt or 
caught somewhere. Bob, get 
a sack, and‘we'll take along 
some tools. Teddy, get the 
dog biscuits—he’ll be hungry.” 

Soon they set out, Tippy 
leading the way down the lane, 
across the hayfield, and through 
the woods that lay on the far 
side of the Gay farm. At the 
fence she paused, then wrig- 
gled underneath it, waiting to 
be sure that Mr. Gay and the 
boys were following. She led 
them up a thickly wooded ridge 
and then broke into a run, 
barking wildly. 

Not far away was a sugar 
camp—a long low shed used 
each spring when the sap began 
to flow in the maple trees. In- 
side were the big pans and the 
brick fireplaces where the sap 
was boiled down into sweet 
amber sirup. In summer the 
camp was deserted except for 
the little woods animals that 
frikked over the woodpile at 
the end of the shed and across 


Add A Letter Puzzle 
By Sheila Ostrander 


1. A and one letter means by or 
in. (at) 

2. A and two letters means the 
whole. 

3. A and three letters means 
further or too. 

4. A and four letters means to 
consent. 

5. A and five letters means to 
get down. 

6. A and six letters means to 
set in order. 

7. A and seven letters means to 
amaze. 

8. A and eight letters means a 
mass of snow and ice'sliding down 
a mountain. 

9. A and nine letters means en- 
tirely. 

10. A and ten letters means the 
art and practice of cultivating the 
ground. 


What’s ina Name? 
By Dina Hadin 
Did you ever try to make another 
word from your own name? Here 
are ten persons who can do it. 
1. Silas saéls a boat. 
2. Lena is tall and ----. 


3. Neil has a new ---- for his 
fishing rod. 

4. Erma rides a chestnut ----. 

5. Karl heard a ---- sing. 

6. Enid wanted to ---- at six. 

7. Otto likes to ---- a horn. 

8. Elsa has gone to a shoe - - - -. 

9. Alex greased the ----. 

10. Lydia has ----- lessons in 
singing. 

Riddle 
By Peggy Martin (9 years) 
Carmel, Ind. 


Question: Why is the sea so rest- 
less ? 


(Answers inside back cover) 


the weathered shingle roof. 
From inside they could hear Jeff, 
barking an answer to Tippy. 

“He climbed up the wood- 
pile to that broken window!” 
cried Bob. 

They all scrambled up and 
looked in. 

“Well, look at that!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Gay, and they 
could tell in a moment what 
had happened. 

A large opossum huddled 
on a beam at the far side of the 
shed, his beady eyes bright with 
fear of the new voices. 

“He chased the possum in 
and couldn’t get out again!” 
cried Teddy. 

“Toss him some _ biscuits 
while I unlatch the door,” said 


Mr. Gay, and it was only a 
moment until Jeff was outside, 
frantic with joy at being found. 
He and Tippy raced in circles 
around each other, while the 
opossum made a silent escape. 

The boys were as happy as 
Tippy and Jeff; they patted 
any part of either dog that 
came within reach. 

“Good Jeff! Good Tippy!” 

As Tippy led the little pro- 
cession homeward, she held her 
head high and waved her tail 
proudly. She was contented 
once more; Jeff's puppy antics 
no longer made her jealous and 
unhappy. In her small way she 
had won a victory of unselfish- 
ness and faithfulness; she felt 
that again she was a good dog. 
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September 
By Judith Ann Jones (11 years 
7 Bastrop, La. 
a In September things are very gay; 


There’s cotton picking and harvest- 
ing hay. 


Summer is over, and fall has begun, 
And many happy children to 
schoolhouses run. 


Outside the school wait patient 
pets; 
Si Many rosy apples the teacher gets. 


We walk to school with a neighbor 
playmate, 

: And many more greet us at the 
school’s gate. 


Jack Frost comes and makes it quite 
cold; 
The autumn leaves are crimson and 


gold. 


} We get out coats and put away 
summer frocks; 

We quit going barefoot and wear 
warm 


$ 
My Dog 
By Rainold R. Sindelar 


(11 years) 
Richland, Nebr. 


I have a dog of my own, 
He is a funny fellow; 

His hair is long and soft 
And sort of yellow. 


He goes after balls 

And sticks, too. 

One day he was under the chair, 
Chewing on Daddy's shoe. 


He saved a girl once 

From a pond so deep; 
Now he is getting old 
And is usually asleep. 
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Table Blessing 
By Florence Taylor 


Thank You, God, for daily 
food! 

Bless it to our highest good, 

That it may be a source of 
health, 

A gift that represents true 
wealth. 


Tippy and I 
By Sallyanne Mary Deimantas 
(8 years) 
Waterbury, Conn. 

Tippy and I love to play; 
Sometimes Tippy me I disobey. 
And when I run she follows me; 
I stop, and so does she. 


In the summer we play ball, 


. And we play in the leaves in fall. 


In the winter we slide on the snow 
so bright; 

In the spring we sometimes fly 
a kite. 


But whatever we do— 

Slide on the snow, fly a kite, or 
run— 

We always have the best of fun. 


+ 


A Turtle Goes to Bed 
By Gavin Engen (7 years) 
Deco Iowa 


A big, fat turtle waddles all day; 

He goes very slowly when he’s on 
his way. 

He jumps in the water like a whale 
on his head, 

Then goes to the bottom and goes 
to bed. 


Night 
By Virginia Lindenmayer 
(11 years) 

San Diego, Calif. 
Through the trees and over the hill 
Night is with us; 

Everything is still. 


See the flowers close their sleepy 
petals. 

Everything is still, 

And it is quiet in the meadow. 


The wind is blowing night 
Over hill and valley. 

Hark! Be still, 

For darkness falls about us. 


Night has come! 


My Puppet 
By Irene Frick (8 years) 
Valois, Que., Canada 
I have a little puppet; 
His name is Joe, 
And when it is his turn 
He’s the hit of the show. 


My Vacation 
By Mike Throckmorton (8 yeats) 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


When I went on my vacation 
I went to many a nation, 

To see if the world is round. 
It is very big, I found! 


+ 


School Days 
By Martha Cleland (8 years) 
New Smyrna Beach, Fla. 


In September I go to school 
To learn to read and write, 
And I try to obey each tule 
And study with all my might. 
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Things I'd like to Share 


By Johnnie Inez Laney (10 years) 
Carlsbad, N. Mex. 


I should like to share my toys 
and my clothing and my food with 
the children of other lands. I 
should like for them to have free- 
dom and to have as good oppor- 
tunities as I have. I should like to 
share my home with homeless chil- 
dren. I should like to share my 
books with them and help them to 
have schooling. I should like also 
to share what money I have. I 
should like to share my opportunity 
to have freedom to worship God, 
and when I am grown I should like 
to share my right to vote for any 
person I would want for any office 
at election time. 


+ 


Fairies at Play 
By Nancy Sharon Cardwell 
(9. years) 
Russellville, Ky, 


One sunny day as I went walking, 
I came upon some fairies talking. 
I listened closely to hear them say, 
“The sun is out; it’s time to play.” 


At that, the fairies started to dance; 

I laughed out loud to see them 
prance. 

They stopped real suddenly and 
looked around; 

They wondered who had made 
that sound. 


And then they saw me standing 
there; 

They paused only a moment to stop 
and stare, 

Then they turned and ran away 

To find another place to play. 


All of Me 
By Winifred Chester (9 years) 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Eyes are made for seeing 
Birds and buds and bees; 

Ears are made for hearing 
Music in the breeze; 

Arms are made for loving 
All the friends I see. 

Thank You, God, for making 
Every bit of me. 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: 
Your own stories and poems. 
Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four 
months before the number it 
is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for February, send 
it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. 
Give your name, address, and 
age. Inclose a note from a par- 
ent or teacher assuring us that 
the work is your own, not 
copied. Stories should not be 
longer than 250 words. 

Where to send it: Address your 
letter to Wee Wisdom Writ- 
ers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work pub- 
lished: Any reader under thir- 
teen years of age who has not 
had his work published on 
these pages within a year. 
We regret that we cannot re- 

turn unused contributions. 
Parents and Teachers: Please be 

sure that work sent in by boys 
or girls under your supervision is 
not copied. We check to the best 
of our ability but need your help 
to avoid publishing copied work. 

Whenever work is found to have 

been copied correction must be 

made on these pages. 


+ 
The Packing-Box 
Family 
(Continued from page 9) 


Tommy was struck dumb at 
the sight of his teacher, and 
Mother quickly filled in with, 
“How nice of you to come to 
say good-by, Miss Matthews!” 

“I wanted to express my good 
wishes to you in your new 
work.” Miss Matthews bowed 
toward Daddy. “I’m sorry to 
see Thomas leave, for I feel that 
I could have done a great deal 
with him this year. He and 
William Lassiter were making 
good progress in self-control.” 

Tommy squirmed miserably 
and eyed the door. But Daddy 
blocked the way. 


“And I did want to tell you 
that a very dear friend of mine 
—a girl with whom I attended 
college—teaches the second 
grade in Jonesboro. She is an 
excellent teacher; I’ve written 
her about Thomas!” And she 
cast a stern look in the direction 
of the unhappy boy. 

“Good-by! Good-by!” And 
Miss Matthews strode firmly 
down the walk. 

Tommy was very quiet as 
they left the house to go to the 
train station. Mr. Bevington, the 
chairman of the board of stew- 
ards, came by in his car to take 
them to the station. 

“Don’t you and Janie bother 
coming to the train,” Mrs. Fred- 
rick told them. “Run on over to 
Janie’s and have fun! And we'll 
meet you a week from Satur- 
day, Harriet. Janie, we want 
you to come and spend several 
weeks with us next summer.” 
And Mrs. Fredrick kissed Janie 
good-by. She gave Harriet an 
affectionate hug and a quick 
smile. Then they were gone in 
Mr. Bevington’s car. 

“Come on, let’s go to the tree 
house.”” Suddenly to Harriet it 
seemed that their secret place 
was the one spot she wanted to 
be in at the moment. The girls 
climbed up to their hideaway. 
They lay flat on the platform 
and looked up into the vivid 
branches of the autumn- 
splashed trees. The family of 
squirrels that lived in a nearby 
oak were chattering away. 

“Maybe it’s not too awful,” 
Harriet mused. “Mother says 
you're to come and stay with us 
for a long visit next summer.” 

“And we're going to have 
you come back here with us for 
2 whole month. Mamma said 
so today,” Janie remarked. 

“Then, too, I’m getting to be 

(Turn to inside back cover) 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 


Booster 


Club 


Our school-day adventures will be happy ones as we remember that: 
“September days bring school again 
To fill our hearts with joy. 
God’s wisdom will make clear the way 
For every girl and boy.” 
If the opening days of school bring problems of adjustment with 
teachers, with new studies, or with classmates, perhaps I can help you. 


Please feel free to write to me about your problems. 

Members of the Good Words Booster Club are happy boys and girls. 
The purpose of the club is to help boys and girls to think good thoughts, 
to speak good words, and to do good deeds. 

Our club meetings are held each month on these pages, where we 
print as many as we can of the letters we receive from Boosters. One need 
not be a subscriber for WEE WIsDom in order to join the club, although 
we believe every member would enjoy a subscription. There are no club 


dues. 


If you should like to become a member, just write to Barbara Benson, 
WeeE Wispom, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and I shall be glad to mail an 


3 bi. application blank to you. 


Joyfully and lovingly, 
Barbara Benson, Secretary. 


Dear Barbara: I get WEE Wis- 
DOM and I really enjoy it. I always 
read the letters from the boys and 
girls. 

One time I acted like I was go- 
ing to shut a little friend up in the 
barn. When I let her out I realized 
that I would not have liked to have 
| been shut up by anyone else. 
—Ann. 


We liked reading your letter, 
Ann. It is true that when we 
remember the Golden Rule of 
“Do unto others as you would 
i have them do unto you” we 
i are able to rule out unkind 
ie thoughts, words, and deeds. 


Dear Barbara: Thank you for 
your nice letter welcoming me into 
the Booster Club. Imagine my sur- 
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prise when I found that The Prayer 
of Faith is the prayer I have been 
saying almost every night since I 
was three years old—I am now 
twelve! I shall do my best to keep 
the Booster Club pledge.—Lorna 
(Canada). 


We are happy to know that 
for nine years, Lorna, you have 
been remembering that God is 
your help in every need. We 
know that you, like thousands 
of other boys and girls, have 
found this prayer to be a 
mighty help. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am 
forming a club with some of my 
friends, and I would like you to 
send me five se blanks. I 
say The Prayer of Faith every morn- 
ing as I get out of bed. 


My older bfother won the all- 
star medal for selling the most pa 
pers last month. Please pray for 
him that he may continue his good 
work.—Clarence. 


We shall be praying with you 
knowing that God is your 
brother’s help in doing his very 
best at all times. The applica- 
tion blanks are on their way to 
you, Clarence. 


+ 


Dear Barbara Benson: Not very 
long ago I took some candy froma 
box without asking. My daddy had 
told me I should have candy only 
when he gave it to me. I had just 
joined the Goods Words Booster 
Club, and I remembered that mem- 
bers are honest and truthful, so I 
told my daddy what I had done. 

It gave me a happy feeling, and 
it made Daddy happy, too, because 
I had learned that the honest way 
is the best way.—Carol Lee. 


Thank you, Carol Lee, for 
telling us how you are remem- 
bering to keep the rules of the 
Good Words Booster Club. 
Your story will help us to be 
honest and truthful in all that 
we think, say, and do. 


Dear Secretary: 1 am trying my 
best to carry out the club pledge, 
and it gives me a feeling of joy 
every time I make somebody happy. 
The Prayer of Faith has helped me 
many times. Once I was at school 
and had no money for bus fare to 
go home. I was very upset until I 
remembered to say The Prayer of 
Faith to myself. And then, just as 
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school was out, a friend of my 
mother came to see me and gave 
me enough money to pay my bus 
fare and then have some change 
left over. I am looking forward 
with great hope to my next WEE 
WispoM.—Radcliffe (British West 
Indies). 


God is our help in every 
need. Often this help comes to 
us through others of God's 
children, just as it came to you, 
Radcliffe. Thank you for your 
letter. 

+ 


Dear Barbara: 1 take WEE WIs- 
poM, and I like it very much. I 
enjoy being a Good Words Booster 
member, and I try each day to be 
a better member. 

We were to have an arithmetic 
test last Friday. A new girl who had 
moved from another town did not 
know the work like we did. So the 
teacher gave us a review time, and 
I helped the new girl. On the test 
she made 100. She thanked me very 
much for helping her.—Mary Ann. 


Your letter reminded us of a 
happy song called “Help One 
Another.” We are proud that 
you are a member of our merry 
band of Boosters, Mary Ann. 


of 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 like be- 
ing a member of the Good Words 
Booster Club very much. I would 
like to know when this club first 
started. Also, I want to know if my 
sister, who is eight, is old enough 
to join the club. We have been 
taking Wee Wispom for three 
years, and she would like to join, 
too.—Harriet. 


All boys and girls under 
fourteen years of age may be- 
come members of our happy 
club, Harriet. We have mailed 
an application blank to your 
sister. The Good Words Boost- 
er Club was started in 1912. So 
for forty-one years Good 
Words Booster boys and girls 
have been letting God help 
them to think, say, and do only 
that which is loving and kind. 
From the very beginning the 
motto has been: 

“Love never faileth.” 


of 


Dear Barbara: In the April is- 
sue of WEE WIsDoM you printed 
under one of the letters a little 
verse. It goes as follows: 

“Good, better, best! 
I'll never let it rest, 

Till my good is better 
And my better best!” 

I think it is a very good rule and 
should be added to the rules of the 
club. I am sure I will try to follow 
it—David. 


Many boosters like this 
“good, better, best’ verse, 
David. It is easy and fun, too, 
to keep trying to improve in all 
that we think, say, and do. We 
can do this, because God is our 
partner and is helping us in 
all that we do. 


Dear Barbara Benson: The other 
day a little incident happened at 
school that I thought I would tell 
you about. It was a rainy day, and 
we were playing inside. The game 
we were playing was called Wink, 
and there was one too many players. 


I said that I would not play that 
time, and I just watched them. Do- 
ing that made me feel happier. 
—Phyllis (Canada). 

Phyllis, you have proved 
again that the way to be happy 
is to make others happy. By us- 
ing the Golden Rule, as you 
did, you are building your 
heaven of happiness right here 
and now. 


PEN PALS . 


This column gives our readers 
(under 13 years of age) an op- 
portunity to know one another 
better. Among the names 
printed here we hope you will 
find the pen pal you have been 
looking for. We especially in- 
vite our foreign readers to send 
in their names. 

Erkki Laaksonen (13), Terva- 
koski, Finland; Martta Virtanen 
(13), Launmon, Jokisilta, Finland; 
Karen Sue Thurman (11), 111 
W. Cherokee, Humboldt, Kans.; 
Ruth Page (8), 21 Gore St., Par- 
ramatta, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia; 
Roger Maurer (12), Alvord, Iowa; 
June Kinnersley (12), Rte. 1, Box 
93, Moses Lake, Wash.; George 
Smith (11), Maidens, Va.; Carole 
Crouch (11), Rte. 1, Troy, Mo.; 
Susan Hill (10), Box 366, Wolfe- 
boro, N.H.; Nellie Bransteitter 
(10), 2513 Spruce, Kansas City 1, 
Mo.; Elouise Edgar (9), 2328 
Glendale, Modesto, Calif.; Anne 
Maguire (12), 33 James St., Pilrig, 
Edinburgh 7, Scotland; Barbara 
Baker (9), Box 59, Loreburn, 
Sask., Canada; Jean Markham 
(10), 54 Calvert Rd., Sheffield 9, 
Yorks, England; Pamela Tanser 
(11), 133 Grand Ave. E., Chat- 
ham, Ont., Canada. 


THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 

feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 


night and day. 


(Adapted ) 
I now am wise, I now am 
true, 
Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 
All things I am, can do, and 
be, 


Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kobaus. 
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Designed by Ursula Koob 


(Germany) 

(13 years) 

Redrawn by Dorothy Wagstalf Yo 

If you are under 13 years of age you may submit your drawing of a doll and its wardrobe. A | "ks 
letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must accompany your drawing. 
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The Packing-Box 
Family 
(Continued from page 31) 


in the play,” Harriet added up 
the good points. “And Daddy 
says that there are twin girls my 
age next door in Jonesboro. It 
may not be so bad!” 

For a long time neither of 
them spoke. They were listen- 
ing to the quiet autumn sounds, 
watching the brightly-colored 
leaves as they drifted down on- 
to the platform, smelling the 
ctisp sharp fragrance of fall. 

The sun was fading into a again; so get your books and tablet out, your pencil and 
late afternoon glow when sud- 
denly Harriet sat up. ‘‘Janie,” 
she said with surprise, “I’m 


September’s here, and now 'tis time to start to school 


your pen, and pack them in your new schoolbag, all ready 
for the day when you begin your new program of study, 


hungry! Starved! It’s the first 
time I've wanted anything to 
eat since we got the telegram 
about moving. Do you think it’s 
long till suppertime?” 
“Probably not.” Janie pulled 
her plump self up more slowly. 
“It looks about five-thirty to 
me—the sun’s so low. And I 
heard Mamma say she was go- 
ing to have potato cakes and 


work, and play. What fun to 
join your old classmates and 
greet the new ones too! No 
doubt this school term has in 
store much happiness for you. 

And here’s a way for you 
to make your classmates happy 
too, and help your teacher with 
her work; now this is all you 


am gravy for supper—with do: Lend WEE Wispom to your teacher; let her read 
hot biscuits, of course.” 


“Race you!” And Harriet 
tune: helpful they can be: Short stories for the reading hour, 


speed of a fireman slipping gay songs and poems too, with art projects and other 


it through and see its fascinating features and how 


down the pole. 
(To be continued) 


Answers to Puzzles 


Add A Letter Puzzle 
1. At. 2. All. 3. Also. 4. Agree. 
5. Alight. 6. Arrange. 7. Astonish. 
8. Avalanche. 9. Altogether. 
10. Agriculture. 


What’s in a Name? 
1. Sails. 2. Lean. 3. Line. 
4. Mare. 5. Lark. 6. Dine. 7. Toot. 
8. Sale. 9. Axle. 10. Daily. 


Riddle 
You would be, too, if you had 
tocks in your bed. 


things the class can make and 
do. Your teacher and your class- 
mates will be grateful for your 
loan, and maybe they will want 
to have subscriptions of their 
own! 


Wee Wisdom is $2 a year. 
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The First Issue of the New YOU 


For this first issue of the new pocket-size You magazine, the editors have gathered 
together a truly wonderful collection of articles, stories, and poems. It contains: 

“Stir up the Gift of God,” by Dena Reed. An interview with fourteen-year-old 
Joey Walsh, star of screen and television. 


“Strange Tracks in the Sand,” by Alma Robison Higbee. The first installment of | 
a new serial about the Conroy family. a 


“It’s Fun to Be Tall,” by Donna Dickey Guyer. A message intended for tall girls, 
but one that will be extremely helpful to any girl or boy who is self-conscious, | 


“What Should I Say to God?” by James A. Decker. An inspiring article on the 
important subject of how to pray. . 


“Psalm for Students,” by A. H. Carter. New words for a well-known psalm that 
will help young people get started right on the new school year. 


The first issue of the new You contains all this and much more, too, and we 
know that you will enjoy it if you are a teen-ager, or almost one. If you are not yet 
in your teens, just remember that this first issue of the new You is the perfect one 
with which to begin a gift subscription for your older brother or sister or some teen- 
age friend of yours. You is priced at only $1 year, just as always. 


YOU 
Magazine for Theen-Aygers 


Lee's Summit, Missouri 
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